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he devoted himself to experiments
in the treatment of rubber which
would make 'it impervious to
extremes of temperature. By
accident in 1839 he discovered the
process of vulcanisation. He
died in New York, July 1, 1860.
The tire and rubber company
founded by Goodyear later made
balloons for the U.S. forces and,
after acquiring Zeppelin rights in
1924, rigid airships and blimps.
See Airship.

Goofah. Circular boat used on
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers.
Similar to the coracle (q.v.), the
goofah is 6 ft. in diameter, woven
from willow twigs and covered
with bitumen to render it water-
tight. According to tradition,
Moses was cradled in a goofah. See
Boat; also Ulus. pi 1242,

Googly. In cricket, a ball
which comes in towards a batsman
(right-handed) from the orfside.
but is delivered with a leg-break
action. B. J. T. Bosanquet is
credited with the invention, and
South African bowlers became
exponents of the googly before the
First Great War.

Goole. Borough, market town,
and inland port of the W. Riding
of Yorkshire, England. It stands
on the confluence of the Ouse and
Don (here canalised and known as
the Dutch River), on the E. edge of
the Yorkshire coalfield. It is served
by rly. and has extensive docks;
canals link it with the industrial
parts of the W. Riding. Boothferry
Bridge, the principal crossing of
the Ouse, stands at the N. bound-
ary. There are regular services by
sea between Goole and Scan-
dinavian and other Continental
ports and an extensive coastal
trade. Its industries include ship-
building, flour milling, and
clothing and fertiliser making.

In an agricultural district, it is a
market town. The chief building
is the church of S. John ; there
are a free library and market hall.
Goole gives its name to a co.
constituency. Pop. (1951) 19.227.
Goora Nut. Seed of an ever-
green tree (Cola acuminata) of the
family Sterculiaceae. It is a
native of tropical Africa. The
tree is about 40 ft. high and has
large, leathery, oblong leaves,
pointed at each end, and sprays
of pale yellow flowers. The seeds,
about the size of horse chestnuts,
are contained in pod-like follicles.
They are used as a condiment, a
small piece also being chewed
before a meal to improve the

Goora Nut. Foliage, flowers, and seeds
(also in section) of an African tree

flavour of the viands. Goora is said
to make half-putrid water drink-
able.

Goosander (Mergus merganser).
Diving duck. It visits the north of
Scotland, and occasionally breeds
there, feeding almost entirely on
living fish. The male is black on
the back and white beneath, with
a greenish head, red beak, and
pinkish breast, and is about 26 ins.
long. In winter it migrates to
Southern Europe and Asia. The

Goole, Yorkshire.   View taken from the air of the extensive docks at this
inland port which lies just within the West Riding

Goosander.   Specimen of Mergus
merganser, a diving duck
name is probably an abbreviation
of goose-gander, as merganser of
Lat. mergus, diver; anser, goose.
Goose. Name applied rather
indefinitely to various genera of
the order Anseriformes, which
includes also ducks and swans.
Some of these genera are so closely
connected by intermediate forms
with swans and ducks that it is
difficult to indicate any clear line
of demarcation. About 40 specie's
are called geese; but the typical
geese are usually restricted to
eleven species. Broadly speaking,
geese are smaller than swans, and,
with certain exceptions, larger than
ducks. Their necks are shorter
than the body and their beaks are
never longer than the head. They
are heavy, strong birds, much less
aquatic in habit than either ducks
or swans. Of British wild geese,
the grey lag (Anser anser) and the
bean goose (A. fabalis) are the
best known, the former breeding in
the N. of Scotland and Ireland.
But British wild geese are mostly
winter visitors, retiring farther N.
in spring for nesting.
The domestic goose is descended
from the grey lag, with which it
will interbreed, and was evidently
domesticated at an early period,
as some of the oldest Sanskrit
writings mention it, and an ancient
Egyptian painting represents the
cramming of a goose by hand. In
Great Britain it has long been bred
on a large scale, the common land
being utilised for the purpose.
Before steel pens were invented,
goose quills were in great demand.
The down is still a valuable article
of commerce.
The domestic goose has been
greatly developed in size by selec-
tive breeding. Its ancestor, the
grey lag, weighs about 8 lb., but a
fine specimen of a good modern
strain may scale 25 lb. As a pro-
ducer of eggs the goose is unimpor-
tant, there being hardly any
market for them. Of the various
domestic strains, the Emden and
Toulouse are those usually kept.
The former is the Michaelmas